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) short flight, immediately alighted on its back. 


pired with fruitless cries and efforts. 'The beak, 
| which had hitherto been unemployed, was now 
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| said for the humanity of the man who thus sat- 
_ isfied his curiosity as to the mode in which the 
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THE BLACK OR COMMON EAGLE. 


This bird is found in all climates,hot as well as 
cold, and usually inhabits the most perpendicular 
and inaccessible rocks. It is about two feet ten 
inches in length, and the general color of its 
plumage is blackish. The head and upper parts 
ofthe neck are, however, mixed with yellow, 
while the lower half of the tail is white with 
blackish spots, the other half blackish. It is so 
powerful as to be able to killa dog that is much’ 
larger than itself. The Abbe Spallanzani hav- 
ing forced one of these animals into an apart- 
ment where he kept an eagle, “the bird imme- 
diately ruffled the feathers on its head and neck, 
cast a dreadful look at its victim, and, taking a 


It held the neck firmly with one foot, by which 
the dog was prevented from turning his head to 
bite,and with the other grasped one of his flanks, 
atthe same time driving its talons into the body; 
and in this attitude it continued, till the dog ex- 


used for making a small hole in the skin; this 
was gradually enlarged ; and from this, the bird 
began to tear away and devour the flesh, and 
went on till he was satisfied.” Little can be 


“And why should { not take them, 
pray? Why they would bring me a 
dollar apiece ; perhaps two.” 

“ William,” said John, “ don’t take 
them just now—it is early—just come 
and walk with me a little while, and 
I promise you if you don’t mean to 
care for what I say, I will help you 
up that tree, on my way back from 
school.” 

William seemed to see something 
“uncommonly serious in his compan- 
ion’s face, so he gave the nest one 
long, lingering look, and joined his 
friend. 

“ Willie,” said John, “ do you ever 
work in the garden ?” 

“No indeed, unless father makes 
- me; but why do you ask ?” 

“ Because, what you said about the 
mocking birds, reminded me of some- 
thing: when you sell the poor little 
things, is the money your own?” 

“To be sure,” replied William ; 
“and one summer,a gentleman going 
to England, wanted five ; so I caught 
and reared them, and he gave me a 
dollar and a half a-piece for them.” 

“That was seven and a half dol- 
lars ; now Willie, do you know that by my gar- 
den, (my own, I mean,) I made just twenty-three 
dollars, \ast summer ?” 

Little Willie looked astonished at his friend, 
and repeated, twenty-three dollars, as though 
the sum were too large for comprehension. 
“And now,” said John, good naturedly, “as 
the clock is only striking eight, we have a good 
hour before us; sit down on this pleasant seat 
beneath the shade of the big oak tree,and I will 
tell you all about it, and show you how to do 
the same.” 

The friends sat down, and John, with much 
importance, began— 

“ You know, Willie, that half acre at the east 
end of our garden; it had been nothing but 
weeds for many years,till three years ago,when 
I asked father to let me have it ploughed up, 
which he kindly did. I then set to work, till I 
weeded and manured, and got the earth into a 
right state for sewing and planting. Then I 
saved up all my old pennies and shillings to buy 
seed. Grandfather gave me half a crown at 


clover seed ; and with the five shillings uncle 
Joe gave me, I bought a few pecks of potatoes. 
Father gave me peas and beans, and cabbage 


my garden began to look as good as his. Well, 





eagle attacks his prey. 











Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE BIRD'S NEST AND THE GARDEN. 


“Good morning, William,” said John Adams 
to William Smith, as he passed by the garden 
of the latter on his way to school. “ What are 
you looking at, up in that tree ?” 

“A bird’s nest,” replied William. “I’m just 
considering how I can get up, and 1’m glad 
_ come ; just step in, and help to hoist me 


* What do you want to do ?” asked John. 
‘Want to do! why, get the birds, to be 
sure.” 
Te Oh, William,” said John, very seriously, 
‘don’t, pray don’t take them.” 


crop,that when father took them to market with 


felt so glad in all my life. You see I had 


will say grew no where. 


and they sold well. 


Christmas, and with that I bought a good lot of 


plants, and what with one thing and another 
my potatoes grew well, and yielded such a big 
his, and brought me back three dollars, I never 


worked early and late, and all the holidays, and 
I was right proud to think,if anything happened 
to father, I could support mother and sisters.— 
Then my peas and beans throve, and were the 
very first of the season; and the Squtre at the 
Great House took all them as soon as they came, 
and they lasted a good many weeks, till I got 
three more dollars. Besides, J had onions, and 
lettuce, and cress, and radishes, and turneps, 
and parsley, and cabbage ; and all that they did 
not want at the Squire’s, father took to market, 
and almost every market night he handed me 
over two dollars as my share. I had a part of 
my garden for flowers, and prettier flowers J 
These sister Jane 
would make into pretty bunches,on market day, 
So the summer went on, 
and the last day father returned from market 






for the season, he said, “To-night, son John, 
we'll count your profits ;? which we did, finding 
just twenty-three dollars, in all.” 
During this recital, the intelligent brown eye 
of little Willie Smith had dilated with intense 
interest ; still a lurking fear remained on his 
young face, as he said, “And wasn’t it dreadful 
ard work, Johnnie, to dig and weed that large 
rden ?” 

“ No,Willie, and if you will promise me nev- 
er more to rob birds’ nests, and will ask your 
mother to give you a piece of ground, [ will 
help you to work, every day, as much as I 
can.” 

The promise was given, the good seed of vir- 
tuous precept and example was sown in an in- 
nocent human breast, and that hour under the 
tree, spent by many thoughtless boys in pelting 
birds and frogs, had been productive of lasting 
benefit to these two. The school bell rang— 
the little boys jumped up,and joined the assem- 
bled throng; but all that day little Willie’s 
thoughts wandered to the garden and bird’s 
nest; and at recess John said, “* Willie, let us 
go again under that nice shady tree, and I will 
tell you what father has told me about birds 
and their little ones ; the books that have these 
stories in them are called Natural History ; and 
I think I can recollect some parts of the pretti- 
est. 
So the little friends, with their frugal meals, 
sat side by side, while John again began, for 
the profit and amusement of his friend— 
“ One day when I was a very little boy, (and 
John drew up his head with an important air, as 
he thought he was now a big one) I founda 
nest of young birds, and not knowing there was 
harm in so doing, I took all the young ones 
home in my hat, without leaving the poor moth- 
er even a little sickly one, that seemed likely to 
die. Father then said [ was naughty, and cru- 
e], and made me put them back again ; and read 
to me out of a beok, that birds had such love 
for their young ones, they had been known to 
die, on account of their loss. He then told me 
to think of mother, who every night put me in 
my warm bed, and all day saied to my com- 
forts ; and he repeated the story of a gipsey wo- 
man who stole the child of a lady,and | thought 
that that mother’s feelings must have been very 
dreadful, as she mourned her little one, lost for- 
ever. 
I soon found, by watching the birds in spring, 
how tenderly they cared for their young, and I 


ground, The partridge is one of these. 


so much pains to hatch.” 
tentive listener, by saying, 


much rae | as you did 2” 


“T don’t 








birds to sell.” 


take care never to touch a nest, that some bird, 
less fearful than the rest, has built lower down 
than usual; though there are some species of 
birds, that always build in shrubs, and on the 
It is 
very pleasant to hear the little birds sing in 
summer, and I listen with more pleasure to 
them, when I know that I have not made any of 
them unhappy by robbing some affectionate mo- 
ther of the half fledged little ones,she has taken 


Willie did not interrupt his good friend John 
during this recital, but as soon as he had fin- 
ished, he gave evidenc of having been an at- 


“ John, if you will promise to help me to gar- 
den, [ will never take any more eggs, or birds, 
from the nest ; but do you think I can make as 


now sbout that Willie, but there is 
much satisfaction in doing one’s duty, and be- 
ing industrious, and helping one’s parents, and 
sisters and brothers, even if we do not make 
much for ourselves; though if you have good 
— and take good care of it, you cannot 
ail to make more than you would by catching 


Willie was silent; and silence is often very 

expressive. He was struck with the new sen- 

timents just creeping into his little susceptible 

heart. He had no father, and his mother was 

confined to her bed with a mental disease, that 

had long prevented her from attending to her 

child. Thus he had grown up, in idleness and 

ignorance, his only companion a little sister of 

four years: but evil had not taken root in his 

heart, and he was ina fair way to become a 

useful and happy boy. He was only eight years 

vld—his friend John two years older. It was 

only lately that Willie had taken to the society 

of John Adams, for the latter had frequently re- 

proved him for pelting frogs and birds, and oth- 

er minor cruelties, practiced by those petty ty- 

rants, called school boys ; but we hope there are 

more John Adams’s than the one spoken of in 

our story, and that many a little happy school 

boy is made happier still, by the thought that 

he has all his young life dealt tenderly with the 

creatures of God’s creation. God chooses to 

make; shall we dare to destroy? ‘Truly, it is 

needful that animals should be killed for our 

use,but I have aiways thought it must be a hard 

hearted man, who can perform the shocking act. 

At all events, those appointed for such purpos- 

es should never take pleasure in them, or pro- 

long the sufferings of the unfortunate creatures. 
But little boys, to whom it can do no good te 

kill a bug, or torture a fly, I beg of you, be hu- 

mane, and let the insects to whom God has giv- 

en a short life, enjoy their summer revelries.— 

Are you not afraid, if you thus contemptuously 

treat the beautiful and wonderful works of the 
Great Creator, that he will punish you, by pain 
and suffering? I pray you be tender, and re- 
member the adage, “ Live and let live.” 

Some little boys tie a string to the leg of the 
beautiful insect called the June bug, and call it 
fun to see the buzzing of the little creature, 
which is nothing but the writhings of pain.— 
This is cruel sport, little boys, do not do it 
again. Be satisfied to watch the brilliant coat 
of ag and gold that glitters in the sunshine, 
and be assured that as your little June bug 
buzzes through the air, he has business of great 
importance to fulfill—yes, he is upon an embas- 
sy, of wonderful weight to him, and besides, is 
fulfilling the end for which the Creator made 
him. So let him alone; tie no string to his 
beautiful, delicately made thigh, which, if you 
could view it through a microscope, would as- 
tonish you with the delicacy of its workman- 
ship. And do not pelt frogs with stones. They 
are useful little gardeners—they free the gar- 
den from slugs and destroying grubs, and are 
in themselves perfectly innocent. Lame not 
the little birds with stones—as they fly, they 
will thank you with cheerful songs: and let the 
sweet little hares and ground squirrels rest in 
their holes, for the sake of my beautiful com- 
panion, the tiny Bunny, of last summer, whose 
fame extended far and wide, through the medi- 
um of the “ Youth’s Companion.” J have al- 
most finished my petition. I only want you to 
know, that in begging you, dear children, to be 
kind and gentle to animals and insects, I even 
include reptiles. The ignorant notion prevails, 
to a great extent, that even the common little 
house spider is poisonous ; and in taking some 
brilliantly marked caterpillars in my hand, to 
admire them more closely, I have often been 
saluted with—“ Oh take care, that will sting 
you; it is poisonous!” Yet I have handled such, 
and never experienced any ill effect. ‘T'read 
not upon spiders, bugs, flies, or worms of any 
description, unless they make themselves ob- 
noxious, by intruding too familiarly into your 
presence; and thenI would take them gently 
up, and throw them from the window. 
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THE 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











I have said much more than [ intended, upon 
this subject ; but it is one in which my sympa- 
thies have been largely enlisted for years, and 
if my little friends, like Wiliie, will only think 


upon what I have said, { will tell them about | 


his garden. It happened, fortunately, to be 
about holiday time, when John Adams first un- 
dertook to help his friend to work. 

One fine morning, early in June, the two lit- 
tle boys went to work before sunrise; and even 
Alice, Willie’s little sister, was so excited at 
the prospect of the new garden, that she, too, 
4s up, and watching them with eager interest. 
Willie made a poor hand at digging, and dehn, 
feeling his importance, laughed at him for his 
awkwardness, and recommended him to rake 
smooth the clods he hadbroken. ‘The next day 
they worked; and as the garden improved under 
their busy hands, Willie’s extacies increased. 
He clapped his hands with joy, and ran the 
rounds of the paths so often, that John had to 
remind him the sun was getting high, and it 
would soon be too warm to dig, hoe and rake. 
From his own garden, John took slips of box, 
and planted them at equal distances, round 
Willie’s paths; and he also gave him flower 
roots, and seeds, so that the first might be all 
clear profit. ‘The vegetables were planted and 
sown, and young fruit trees set; and in a few 
weeks, the bare spot of ground that had been 
covered with weeds for years, was a source of 
admiration to passers by. A quick set hedge 
had been planted, but as that takes some time 
to grow, a temporary fence was erected,to keep 
two, and four-legged intruders from the treas- 
ured garden. 

That year, Willie’s profits were somewhat 
small, but next summer he began to reap the 
fruits of industry ; and his very highest antici- 
pations were realized. John’s father took his 
fine strawberries, vegetables, and flowers to 
market with his own and his son’s, and every 
market night little Willie’s eyes glistened with 

oy. 
His mother was very poor, and the many ad- 
ditional comforts these profits procured her, 
(with something saved for a rainy day,) so ben- 
efited her health, that she was able, with the 
support of two, to be led down stairs to look at 
the garden. 

And now Willie was never idle. He was 
not induced, for want of employment, to throw 
stones at, or scramble after birds’ nests; and 
says, it is true that the birds seem to sing loud- 
er, and more harmoniously, than before, as if to 
thank him for letting them alone. It is not, 
however, the birds that alter their notes in such 


cases. The change is caused by a clear con- 
science and a pure heart. Tosuch, “all nature 
sings.” And, my little friends, why not “ go 


and do likewise?” Every one may not be able 
to make money, but every one can derive pleas- 
ure from the cultivation of a garden. The love 
of birds and flowers leads to higher enjoyments. 
Above everything, imitate John Adams in try- 
pt to do good to your companions; to rescue 
ms “lige 
them “om vice, if possible, and by gentle pre- 
cept ana pure example, to turn their hearts 
from evil. Judustry ever brings good, to old 
and young—but to the young it gives health, 
strength, peace, ana enjoyment. I have bought 
my little boy a spade, rake, and hoe, and hope 
soon to see the effects of industry upon him, 
The sweet spring brings with it enjoyments 
designed for intelligent minds. Let us not 
abuse God’s gifts, but enjoy them in their true 
sense, that we may gradually fit ourselves for 
those still higher and more intellectual. 
Albermarle, Va. Tue EXxive. 


SINGULAR INCIDENT. 


The Cincinnati Commercial says that a gen- 
tleman of that city was passing along the toot- 
walk on Fourth st. while the procession of the 
Clay funeral was moving, when his attention 
was arrested by the familiar appearance of a 
fresh but meloncholy looking girl, about four- 
teen years of age, who had a babe in her arms. 
The girl was standing in the burning sun, and 
averting its rays as well as she could, from the 
face of the infant. The gentleman approached 
her, and was at once recognized by the semi- 
lunatie, who, calling him by name, asked him 
to buy a parasol for her and a fan forthe baby. 
‘in an instant he discovered, by the peculiarity 


of the eye, that the girl was affected with a 
wandering of the mind, and on asking her afew 
questions, discovered thit she was the daughter 
<ofa widow lady in Clermont Co., with whom 


js own wife was temporarily boarding, and on 


looking closely at the infant discovered that it 
was his own child. 

He was exceedingly agitated, and for a time 
was at a loss what course to pursue. The in- 
fant was, however, taken by a friend who was 
with him to a lady acquaintance in the vicinity, 
who gave it that nourishment which nature re- 
quired, and in twenty minutes the whole party, 
consisting of the father, the lady acquaintance, 
who was the wife of his friend, the infant and 
the wandering girl, were in a light carrage, 
with a fleet pair of horses, on their way to Cler- 
mont. 

In three hours they arrived at the farm which 
they were destined, and their appearance gave 
unspeakable joy and surprise. The country for 
miles around had been hunted over for the miss- 
ing ones, and many of the people were then out 
seeking them. The mother had suffered the 
extremest agony and anguish, which, on the 
possession of her beloved, was suddenly chang- 
ed to a dangerous nervous excitement. Yester- 
day morning when her husband left her to re- 
turn to the city she was composed, but cling- 
ing to her infant as with hooks of steel. 

It appears this simple-hearted girl is what 
is termed “ half-witted,” and that hearing about 
the great Clay funeral, without probably know- 
ing what she really did, she started to attend it, 
and took the child for company, as it lay ina 
cradle. It is believed that she left about 8 
o’clock in the morning, and was brought to 
town by some wagoner who overtook her on 
the road; but this is mere conjecture, as she 
says she walked the whole distance. 





‘Natural History. 














POOR POLL. 


There was a lady who had buried all her rel- 
atives, and who lived secluded from the world, 
with no other companion than a parrot of the 
largest and most beatiful species. This bird 
had been her mistress’ favorite from infancy, 
and besides being expert in a variety of pleas- 
ing tricks, was fondly affectionate and uncom- 
monly docile. Between the two was that 
strength of attachment which only those beings 
feel who have but a single object to love in all 
the wide world, whose affections are undivided. 

Few persons, probably, have ever attempted 
to make a parrot useful; but this one, so well 
taught and obedient was she, would bring to her 
mistress’ order any small article, such as a thim- 
ble or spool of thread, and again, when com- 
manded, return it to its place. Thns they lived 
—Poll and her mistress—year after year, few 
persons ever intruding upon their solitude.— 
But one day, a gentleman who was passing, had 
his attention attracted to the house by the unnatu- 
ral screeching of the bird, and its wild fluttering 
against the window. On entering, he found 
Sarah, the mistress, lying upon her bed very 
ill—dying. She had only sufficient strength to 
say that she had not left her bed for more than 
a week, and that Polly had all the while furn- 
ished her with food from a closct in the the room, 
till to-night, finding her dear mistress could eat 
nothing,she had given the alarm and summoned 
aid. Begging the gentleman to be kind to poor 
Poll, Sarah died. 

Some woman came and prepared the body for 
the grave. From her cage just by the head of the 
bed, the bird, silent and apparently wondering, 
watched the proceedidgs, and when all was fin- 
ished, and she saw her beloved mistress lying 
there so still, she addressed her with the custom- 
ary “Good night, Sarah,” many times repeated. 

At last, as though convinced that the ever kind 
voice would reply to her no more, and like one 
who feels that henceforth he is desolate, and 
friendless, the parrot turned sorrowfully away, 
and in plaintive tones bemoaned herself ; “Poor 
Poll ! poor, poor Poll !"—.4m. Union. 





ANECDOTE OF A SNOW-BIRD. 


We did not know, until the other day, that 
the little chick-a-de-de, whose song we have 
tried to translate,was such an affectionate crea- 
ture. There is a little book, published in Eng- 























land, called ‘ Early Days,’ which tells a story 
| about a pair of these birds; and since reading 
|the story, we have loved this winter warbler 
more than ever, as we are sure our readers will 
do, when they are made aquainted with the sto- 





ry which we intend to tell them. This little 
| bird, it seems, is known in Ireland by the name 
lof blue-bonnet. Its food consists of grain and 


insects, especially the latter, in search of which 
it may de seen hopping from branch to branch, 
in — position,sometimes with its head down- 
ward, 

On a cold day, in the month of March last, so 
says the book before mentioned, one of these lit- 
tle birds hopped into the house of a friend of 
mine, near Belfast, and commenced picking 
crumbs about the floor and tables, when, after 
remaining for several hours, it took its leave. 
Next day it returned, and alighted on the top 
of a cage, where it seemed to form an acquain- 
tance with a goldfinch. The cage door was 
opened, and the blue-bonnet went in, and re- 
mained all day picking seed with the goldfinch. 
At night the strange prisoner was released ; 
but as it showed no disposition to leave the 
house, it was allowed to remain in the parlor. 
But the next morning, while the servant was 
opening the window-shutter, the room being 
quite dark, she unconsciously set her foot on 
the poor bird and killed it. It was afterwards 
thrown out, and its untimely death soon forgot- 
ten. 

But, during the course of the day, the atten- 
tion of some one was drawn to an affecting 
scene outside, before the parlor windows. The 
mate of the blue-bonnet was standing beside it, 
mourning its loss in plaintive tones. It then 
stretched out its neck, and, putting its beak be- 
low the head of its companion, raised it up, and 
sang as before. Afterwards it attempted to re- 
move the body, but was unable. At length it 
flew away, and after some time returned, carry- 
ing a grain’ of corn, which it dropped before its 
dead partner. Then it fluttered with its wings, 
making an effort to be joyful, and endeavored 
to call the attention of the bird to the corn. 
Finding this useless, it again flew away, and re- 
turned with another grain, which it deposited in 
the same manner. It then lifted the grain, and 
dropped it upon its mate’s beak, continuing to 
do this for several minutes. Then it resumed 
its plaintive notes ; but the sight was to affecting, 
and a person was sent out to remove the dead 
bird. 

* At that moment,’ said a spectaror, ‘ Iwould 
have given any thing in my possession to have 
seen the poor blue-bonnet restored to life.’ 











Nurserv. 








ORIGINAL. 


A TALK IN THE CHATLEY FAMILY. 


‘ Mother,” said Johnny, “aunt Harriet says 
— looks as you did, when you were a little 

irl.’ 

“ Why mother, were you ever a little girl 
like me ?” 

“Yes Addie, just like you.” 

“Oh mother, how could it be ?—you are way 
up so high, now ;” said Addie, pointing up to 
her mother’s head ;—“ was father a little boy 
once? He’s a great man now 2” 

“ Yes, Addie, we GREw some every day, till 
we were tall.” 

“ Grew ! what, like the flax in Johnny’s gar- 
den ?” 

“ Yes, only not so fast.” 

“ Wasn’t you a baby once, Addie?” asked 
Johnny, laughing. 

“ Yes, I’m your baby-sister now.” 

“ Well, but once you were only so long, and 
lay in mother’s lap, and couldn’t sit up alone.” 

“ My doll can’t sit alone now—will she ever 
be tall ?” 

“ No, she can’t eat, nor run, nor walk and 
play.” 

“No, your flax can’t, Johnny” said Addie, in 
surprise. 

Johnny was caught in the argument—he 
looked to his mother for an answer. 

“Think, Johnny,” said Mrs. Chatley, “if your 
flax doesn’t drink !” } 

** Why, yes, mother, if it only had a mouth— 
for I give it water every night; and I know, 
when I forget to water it, it bends down its lit- 
tle heads, and I think it’s looking on the ground 
for water.” 

Here little Lulie, who had sat quietly think- 
ing in the corner, seemed to have made a dis- 
covery :— 

“ Mother,” said she, “ hasn’t the flax a mouth 
down under ground, where the water runs ?” 

“ Yes, that is it, Lulia, but not such a mouth 
as ours—it has a great many mouths—they are 
very small tubes, like veins, through which it 





sucks the water up into its stalks and leaves— 


and then it takes in, besides, juices from the 
earth, which is like our eating. 
“Then my fiax does drink, and eat too,” said 
Johnny. ‘ Now I wonder if it can breathe, be. 
sides ?” 
“Yes, something much like breathing—it 
takes the air into its leaves through little pores, 
and cannot live without it.” 

“ Why,” exclaimed Lulie, “it does seem as if 
it were a live thing! Does it think, mamma?” 

“ No, my dear, it knows nothing, and has no 
feeling at all.” 

“ Still,” said John, “it grows, and almost eats 
and drinks, and breathes. I shall love it better 
than I do a stone.” 

“So shall I,” said Lulie. “ But see,” whis- 
pered she, “little Addie is fast asleep.” 

Being already in her night-dress, she was 
soon laid in her bed for the night, by the care. 
ful mother. Johnny and Lulia now begged 
their mother to sit down with them again, and 
talk till father came in. They all drew nearer 
to the bright fire on the hearth, for though the 
spring-time had come, and the day had been 
pleasant, the evening was a chilly one. 

“ What a pretty fire,” said Lulie. 

“Tt seems to be glad the dark stove is away,” 
said Johnny, “so it can shine out, and look over 
the room. It’s a pity to shut it up again, when 
winter comes.” 

“In old times,” said Mrs. Chatley, “they had 
no stoves. Old Mrs. D. says, that when a little 
girl at school, she was told that the old fire. 
place was to be closed, and a stove was to be 
set up, instead, which would keep all the schol. 
ars warm—even those furthest away from the 
fire. They were seated in a row, on long 
benches, running round the sides of the school- 
room. And what do you think Mrs. D. imag- 
ined the new stove wonld be ? Why, as a little 
tin foot-stove was al] the stove she had ever 
seen, or heard of, she concluded that they were 
to have a pan of coals for each, placed in a foot- 
stove long enough to reach quite round the 
room, by all the benches—so that they might 
set their feet upon it, over their pan of coals, 
and thus al] be warm. 

The school-benches, in those days, were of- 
ten made so very high and narrow, that the poor 
lirtle girl perhaps fancied that something for a 
cricket might be quite comfortable, even when 
the coals were burned dowu.” 

“ That school was a long way off from here, 
wasn’t it ?” asked Lulie. 

“© no, it was in a city which joins Boston, 
We have many useful things now, which have 
been in use here but a few years. Itseems but 
a short time since people had no matches that 
could be lighted, without first having a fire to 
‘indle them by.” 

“ But supposing their fire all went out, what 
could they do ?” asked Johnny. 

“Then they either went to a neighbor for 
some live coals, or they struck sparks of fire 
with a flint and steel, which caught on a bit of 
burnt cloth, called tinder, and from which their 
sulphur matches would kindle.” 

“How strange,” said Johnny—“ I’ve seen the 
horses’ shoes strike fire on the stones, but can 
you strike fire, mother ?” 

“ Yes, I think so, I could once. I saved the 
old steel and a flint, with a few old-fashioned 
matehes. Sometime, I will try to light a lamp 
with them.” 

“O do, mother,” said Lelie; “but I’m glad 
we have better ones now.” 

“Almost every thing we use, is of a much 
better kind now, than formerly. We have bet- 
ter, and more convenient houses and furniture, 
nicer and cheaper clothing, and food; and we 
have finer tools and machines, by which every 
thing is made quicker and handsomer, cheaper, 
and in greater abundance ; though not general- 
ly so strongly made, as by the old ways. A 
few years ago, we had no India-rubber over- 
shoes, and the material was almost unknown in 
schools, for erasing pencil-marks. Indeed lead 
pencils were seldom used. Ruled paper was 
not at all common, and steel pens had never 
been made.” 

“But how could the scholars write straight?” 
asked Johnny. 

“ The master ruled their writing books—not 
with a pencil, but with a thin piece of common 
lead, called a plummet—until they were old 
enough to rule their own booke. The teachers 
made all the pens of quills, and kept them 
mended—no small task in a large school.— 





Schools sometimes even studied geography, 
without any maps—or one or two maps, 
| ” 
| most. 
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“Mother ! mother! did you ever know of such 

a school ?” — Lee gd, for he had been in 

hy a few weeks. 

Nu ‘am I once belonged to such an one, 
only a very few miles from Boston, and in the 
care of a very able teacher. My first winter in 
the study, was with no map atall. We com- 
mitted the boundaries, and everything, to mem- 
ory. But now, every child can have a plenty 
of maps, because the method of making them is 
go much improved.” 

“ Did the children then have little newspa- 

rs, made all for them 2” inquired Lulia. 

“No indeed,” said Mrs. Chatley; “such a 
thing was never heard of, till the Youth’s Com- 
panion was commenced, about twenty-five years 
ago.” 

a O mother, were they not very glad when it 
first came ?” asked Lulia. 

« Yes, we were glad then, (for it seemed a 
world of wonders to us,) and we have been glad 
ever since. The children, that were then, have 
now all changed, into men and women, but this 
dear little Companion of our childish days has 
never grown old, nor faded. It looks even 
younger and prettier than ever. We should 
feel very sadly to see it fade away from our 
sight, and be gone, or even to see it grow to a 
large paper.” ; ; 

“[ hope we shall always have it,” said John- 
ny; in which Lulie joined, with an earnest, “so 
do I too.” 

“ When I was quite young,” said Mrs. Chat- 
ley, “there were scarcely any Sabbath-schools 
—there were no Sabbath-school books, and 
very few books of any kind, that children could 

” 

“I’m glad I didn’t live then, instead of now,” 
said Johnny ; “but 1 saw a man this morning, 
who didn’t like these new times, at all.” 

“Why, what did he say ?* asked Mrs. C. 

“He was fretting badly, because he had no 
work to do. He said these new-fangled ma- 
» E chines did all the work in his trade, now, and 
took it all away from him, and from many other 
poormen. He said that for his part, he was 
too old to learn the new ways—he couldn't 
keep up with sleam. 

“His was a hard case, dear, was it not ?” said 
Johnny’s mother, kindly. 

“ Yes, I pitied him,” said Johnny, but he 
laughed at last, and made us all laugh, too ; for 
he said that women could not earn money by 
spinning and weaving, now, as they used to do, 
and he was expecting that machines would soon 
be conjured up, to do all their sewing, and 
housework, too, for aught he knew.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed little Lulie, “ how funny it 
will be to see a machine sweeping our rooms, 
then get breakfast, wash the dishes, and the 
hearth, and run up stairs and make the beds, 
and sweep and dust the chambers.” 

“And saw the wood for father,” added John- 
ny, “and bring it in for me.” 

“Mother,” cried Lulie, “ will it ever be so ?” 
“No, dear, I think not quite all that,” an- 
wered her mother, smiling, “though strange 
























he — wonders have indeed happened, in late years.” 
an “That would be rather foo nice,” said John- 
vy, “we might grow tired, as that man was to- 
he Pay, of doing nothing.” 
ed “And so fall into mischief,” added Mrs. C. 
mp At this moment, the gate was heard to open. 
“There, father’s caming.” cried Lulie, run- 
lad FRingto the door. Johnny 1nd already set a 
thair for him, and was soon at his side, and Lu- 
ich Phe in his lap, and their nice talk with mother 
et- F Was svon related to him, insubstance. He was 
ire, | Much amused, and offered to join with them in 
we f another talk, as soon as he could find time.— 
ery upper and family prayers had been attended 
per, before Mr. Chatley went out; so now the 
ral- | @hildren were soon ready to go with their dear 
A | Mother to their chambers, where we will leave 
ver- | them in prayer to God, for his blessing and pro- 
nin tion through the night. Cc. C. 
lead i Dedham, Dec. 29, 1851. 
was | | 











| WHAT THE PINE TREES SAID. 


It was a bitter cold morning ; the sun shone 
ghtly, but the wind blew a chilling blast 
er the new fallen snow. ‘Come little boys,’ 
mamma, ‘ you must goto Uncle Howard’s 
r the milk.” *O, it is so cold! exclaimed 
erbert. ‘So very cold!’ echoed Arthur. 
‘Never mind the cold!’ answered mamma; 
oo? prsag er up well and walk fast, and 
u will soon feel warm. 
Still the little boys lingered; the coats and 
pets—the warm searlet tippets their aunts 























had knit—were on, and their mittens in their 
hands ; but still they lingered. ‘Run along little 
boys,’ again said mamma, ‘ go and hear what the 
pine trees will say. 

Arthur looked up ; ‘I never heard them say 
any thing ; what will they say, mamma?” 

‘ They almost always say something to me,’ 
answered mamma. ‘The other day, when I 
was coming home from Uncle Howard’s, they 
said, “ Hurry home fast; little Bessie wants to 
see you; so do the little boys.” And.one 
very bright morning I heard them say, “ How 
pleasant it is! how good God is! be cheerfull, 
be happy!’ Herbert and Arthur listened with 
interest. ‘Come,’said Arthur, ‘I should like to 
know what they will say to us.’ 

They hurried out; and little Bessie watched 
them r tease the gate and up the hill, as long 
as she could see their red tippets. 
came to the pine grove. 

‘I don’t hear anythihg,’ said Herbert. The 
wind blew through the branches with a mur- 
muring sound. ‘I hear something,’ replied 
Arthur ; ‘but it is only, “ How cold it is!’ Run 
along, or you will freeze.” ’ 

On they went; the wind was piercing cold; 
and their fingers ached. Arthur was ready to 
cry ; and indeed,when they reached their aunt’s 
warin breakfast room, the tears were beginning 
to start. But aunt Louisa was very kind; she 
warmed their fingers, gave them a biscuit to 
eat, and better than all, spoke kind, comforting 
words to them. Then with their pail of milk, 
and a cake for Bessie, the little boys started for 
home. The wind was now behind them, the 
sun had grown warmer, and their hearts were 
full of pleasant thoughts. They forgot the pine 
trees till they were nearly opposite them. 
Then they listened, and the trees seemed to 
say, ‘ Happy little boys! how kind everybody 
is! Try to be good.’ 

They were soon at home, and with bright 
faces sat down to warm their feet, and recount 
what they had seen and heard. 

‘And what did the pine trees say ? asked 
mamma. 

‘O! they didn’t really talk,’ replied Arthur, 
‘ but it seemed as if they were almost crying 
when we went, and they were as merry as birds 
when we came.’ 

‘Ah! you have found out the secret,’ said 
mamma. The pine trees seem to say just 
what is in our own hearts. They sighed and 
complained when you were going, feeling cold 
and sad; but, when you came home bright and 
happy, the wind through the branches spoke of 
sunshine and happiness. Try to keep the kind, 
loving thoughts in your hearts little boys, then 
the pine trees will always echo back gratitude 
and love.’—Child’s Friend. 


Soon they 











Benevolence. 


{IT IS ONLY A CENT. 


‘Now, my little lad, don’t spend that cent in 
candy.’ 

‘Why, didn’t my father give it to me?” 

‘Certainly he did, but that is no reason why 
you should spend it. If you run over to the 
candy store, and buy a roll, in five minutes you 
will be no better off for having the money ; now 
save your money (and your health) and put it in 
a box.’ 

‘ But it is only a cent!” 

‘A hundred of them will make a dollar, and if 
you never save the cents, you never will be 
worth a dollar.’ 

‘But papa gave me this to enjoy it. I do not 
want to lay it up.’ 

* Well, I will tell you how to enjoy it. Not 
by throwing it away for unwholesome sweet- 
meats ; but keep it until you have six, and then 
go to the baker’s and buy a nice loaf of bread’— 

‘Why, what-doI want of bread? Mother 
gives me all that T need.’ 

‘Stop a moment, and I will tell you. A poor 
old widow lady lives down the alley below your 
house, and all that she has to live.upon is what 
kind neighbors bring in ’— 

¢‘O, [ know who you mean. Old widow 
Brown. Mother has sent me there a great 
many times.’ 

‘Well, do you ask your mother to put a 
napkin round it, and then carry it down to her 
house and say— here, Mrs Brown, is a present 
from a litde boy. Will you please accept it ? 

‘Well, Pll do it! I know just what she will 
say. she will cry, and then put her hands upon 








{my head and say, “God bless you my I:ttle 





boy !” And then I shall feel so happy, I wish 
I had the money now. But won’t spend a 
cent until I get it.’ 

‘Then you will,indeed, enjoy your money note. 
‘ It is more blessed,’ Jesus says, ‘to give than to 
receive.’ 








Sabbath School. 
DISCONTENT. 


Chilldren are apt to murmur and complain 
when everything does not go exactly right with 
them; and against this spirit of discontent we 
wish to warn you now while you are young, 
as it grows with your growth and strengthens 
with your strength ; and if there were no sin in 
so doing, nothing can be more disagreeable and 
odious than fretting and complaining. 

You sit pouting over your slate, and say, 
“ These sums wont comeright!” Depend up- 
on it, itis you who “won't come right,” and 
not the sums. A little girl is sitting on the floor, 
crying and fretting because her shoe “ wont 
come on.” And indeed hardly a day passes in 
which we do not see some child distressing it- 
self and its parents for nothing, and merely be- 
cause it indulges in this fretful, discontented 
spirit. 

Few people have every thing they wish or 
every thing to suit them, and even these are 
not the happiest persons. They are happiest 
who are most content with what they have. 
People do not always think how great a sin 
they are committing when they repine at the lot 
in which God has placed them; but the spirit 
of discontent is the spirit of rebellion, and the 
heart is disobedient to God, because it will not 
submit to what he orders. 

Do not let us hear you, then, grumble about 
the weather, or your food, or your clothing, or 
about any thing you are asked to do; for, in the 
homely rhyme, 








“ A cheerfull spirit gets on quick: 
A grumbler in the mud will stick.” 


Grumbling never helped any one; and, if you 
will try, the next time you are asked to do 
a thing which you usually fret over, to do it 
without fretting, you will see that your com- 
plaining has always been a sad hindrance.— 
“Whatsoever thy hand finds to do, do it with 
thy might,” cheerfully, actively, and readily ; 
for a half obedience is no obedience at all ; and, 
above all,fido not fret. 








Morality. 
MIND THE DOOR. 


Did you ever observe how strong a street- 
door is? How thick the wood is,—how heavy 
the chain is,—what large bolts it has,—and 
whata lock! Ifthere were nothing of value 
in the house, or no thieves outside, this would 
not be needed, but as there are precious things 
within and bad men without, there is need that 
the door be strong, and we must mind the door. 

We have a house. Our heart and mind is 
that house. Bad things are for ever trying to 
come in and go out of our mind and heart. I 
will describe some of these bad things to you. 

Who is that at the door? Ah, I ane him, 
itis Anger. What a frown there ison his face! 
How his lips quiver! How fierce he looks! I 
will hold the door, and not let him in, or he 
will do me harm, and perhaps some one else. 

Who is that? It is Pride. How haughty 
he seems! He looks down on every thing as 
if it were too mean for his notice. Ah, wicked 
Pride, I will hold the door fast, and try to keep 
you out. 

Here is some one else. I am sure from his 
sour look his name is [ll Temp@r. It will never 
do to let him in, for if he ean only sit down in 
the house, he makes every one unhappy, and it 
will be hard to get him out again. No, sir, 
we shall not let you in, so you may go away. 

Who is this? It must be Vanity, with his 
flaunting strut and gay clothes. He is never 
so well pleased as when he has a fine dress to 
wear, and is admired. You will not come in, 
my fine fellow ; we have to much to do to at- 
tend to such folks as you. Mind the door! 

Here comes a stranger. By his sleepy look 
and slow pace I think I know him. It is Sloth. 
He would like nothing better than to live in 
my house, sleep or yawn the hours away, and 











bring me to rags and ruin. No, no, you idle 





drone, work is pleasure, and I have much to do 
Go away, you shall not come in. 

But who is this? What a sweet smile, what 
a kind face! She looks like an angel. It is 
Love. How happy she will make us if we ask 
her in. Come in, come in, we must open the 
door for you. 

Others are coming. Good and bad are 
crowding up. Oh if men kept the door of their 
heart, bad thoughts and bad words would not 
go in and out us they do. Welcome to all 
things good, war with all things bad. We 
must mark well who comes in, we must be 
watchful and in earnest. Keep the guard! 
Mind the door! Mind the door! 





“ Be moderate in all things,” as the boy said 
to the schoolmaster when whipping him, 














Religion. 
A PATHER’S PRAYER. 


In a certain town in Massachusets, a club of 
young men, who were accustomed to meet to 
enjoy tnemselves, as they call it, had gone on 
from one step to another until they had become 
full-grown bare-faced infidels, strong in unbelief. 
There was one who had been taught the truths 
of the Bible inthe Sunday school. He far ex- 
ceeded all the rest, and by his knowledge of 
that sacred book, would turn its most solemn 
words into the vilest ridicule. He would take 
the parables of Christ, and by interspersing ob- 
scene jests and vile remarks, turn their import 
into scorn, He would lift his hands, and with 
asolemn countenance and reverential words, 
say “ Let us pray ; and commencing in a man- 
ner seemingly becoming an address to tne Maj- 
esty of heaven, and with such an expression of 
awe as to strike horror even into the minds of 
his infidel companions, would soon turn the 
whole into the most heaven-daring and God-in- 
sulting ridicule. On one occasion, very late in 
the night, he was met, not a great distance 
from his home, by one of his companions, and 
during the conversation, said he to his compan- 
ion, “ John, I don’t go home very early now-a- 
days. I come down here, and if I see a light 
over home, I walk about the road here, but I 
don’t go in. 1 used to go home almost as late 
as twelve o’clock sometimes, but I would find 
my old father and mother sitting there, and the 
old man would speak in atone of paternal mild- 
ness and tenderness, ‘Jt is rather late, William; 
your mother and I have been waiting some time 
for you, so we will have prayers now.’ But O 
I can’t bear to hear that old man pray—I can’t 
bear it! So if I see a light there I don’t go in.” 

Infidelity may scoff at the Bible,but it cannot 
always escape the reproofs of conscience. 


FISHING ON SUNDAY. 


The Puritan Recorder contains an account or 
the semi-annual meeting of the Barnstable 
county conference two weeks ago. Among 
other things, an interesting discussion arose on 
the observance of the Sabbath, and some facts 
were given, of an interesting character, in rela- 
tion to the habits of the fishermen of that re- 
gion. Says the Recorder, “There are great 
temptations to Sabbath violation in the maritime 
employment of the people of the Cape, and ma- 
ny are overborne by these. But numerous in- 
stances were adduced of firm and _stedfast re- 
sistance of temptation, and a most honorable 
adherence to the great law of the Sabbath.— 
The case was stated where the master of a fish- 
ing ressel took his son with him on a cruise.— 
In the midst of a school of fish on the Sabbath, 
the father called his son to throw over the lines. 
‘No, sir,’ was the prompt reply. ‘ My mother 
told me I must not violate God’s holy day, and 
I cannot do this. How it would look when mo- 
ther and grand-mother are praying for me at 
home,that I should be here engaged in fishing.” 
The conscientious boy spent his Sabbath with 
the Sabbath-school books he carried to sea with 
him, and the father acknowledged that he was 
wrong and his son right. 

From one of the largest fishing towns, but a 
single vessel is known to fish on the Sabbath. 
The only vessel that met with disaster last 
year, was the one that would fish on the Sab- 
bath, ‘and she has been in trouble ever since, 
and has been ashore four times.’ There is a 








growing conviction among our sea-faring popu- 
lation, that Sabbath violation is a very unsafe 
business, and that God by temporal judgments 
does often make hard the way of transgressors.” 
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Editorial. 


THINGS OFTEN FORGOTTEN. 

Mr. Hall, the parish minister, had occasion to 
go one morning to the shop of the village wheel- 
wright. There were a number of persons there 
who had been discussing the subject of univer- 
salism; for there was ene man in the village 
who professed to be a universalist. He was a 
very wicked man. Some thought he was in 
reality an atheist. 

“ Have you seen Mr. Lewis this morning” 
said the wheelwright to the minister. 

“ Yes, I was at his house about half an hour 

” 








“ How is he, sir?” 

“He is better.” 

“Tg the family in want of anything? I have 
been trying to go to see them for more than a 
week, but I have been so pressed with work, 
that I could not get away from the shop a mo- 
ment.” 

“They were in want yesterday,but providence 
sent them relief. They will not need any aid 
from the neighbors in some time. They re- 
ceived twenty dollars this morning.” 

« [| wish providence would do as well by me,” 
said the universalist. 

“ Providence never gave you twenty dollars,” 
said the minister, turning to him with a friend- 
ly smile upon his countenance. 

“ No, nor the first red cent of it. If provi- 
dence were to send me twenty dollars, perhaps 
I should say ‘thank’ee’ as well as other folks.” 

“ Yes, perhaps you would: how is your corn 
doing ?” 

“ The universalist gave a wink to one who 
was standing near him, and whispered some- 
thing about changing the subject, and then 
replied to the question. 

.“ My corn is doing first rate now, I shall 
have a tall crop.” 

“] was passing your largest field last week, 
and I thought the corn appeared to be suffering 
from the drought.” 

“Yes, it was, and if the dry weather had con- 
tinued a week longer, I don’t believe I should 
have had half crop. The corn was just set- 
ting for ears, and a dry time then commonly 
settles the question for the season.” 

“The rainon Monday, then, was of great 
service ?” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“Tt will more than double the yield of the 
cornfield ?” 

“T think it will.” 

“ How much, then, was that shower worth 

“T can’t say.” 

“ Would you have been willing to have gone 
without it for twenty dollars ?” 

“T guess not.” 

“It seems, then, that Providence has given 
you a great many times twenty dollars, by 
means of that rain sent down from heaven, and 
yet I am afraid you have never thought of thank- 
ing him for it.” 

“ But it came in the regular course of na- 
ture.” 

“Tf you believe in a God, you believe that he 
is the author of nature,and that whatever comes 
to us by the laws of nature,comes to us as truly 
from God, as if they proceeded directly from 
his outstretched hand. If a father brings his 
son bread to support him, the son ought to be 
thankful for it. If he sends it by a person in 
his employment, still he ought to be thankful. 
If he sends it by means of a piece of machinery 
which he has constructed, the obligation to 

gratitude is still the same. The father is as 
much the giver of the bread in the one case as 


” 


in the other. Nature is but the machinery of 
Providence.” 

“T don’t look upon the matter in that light— 
good morning.” 

So saying, he took his departure, with the 
air of one who had been worsted in an argu- 
ment, but who is too stubborn to yield. 

The question is, did he view the matter in 
the true light? Certainly not. Every thing 
we enjoy is the gift of God, and he should re- 
ceive our thanksgiving for it. We are very apt 
to forget that the blessings which come in the 
ordinary course of nature, come fiom God. 


————~———_ J. Ae 


MOUNT HOPE CEMETERY. 

Mr. Editor :—On one of the most beautiful of 
summer days in June,I found myself, with hun- 
dreds of others, congregated in a lovely spot in 
the suburbs of Boston, chosen as a place of bu- 
rial for the dead, and on the occasion of its 
consecration. 

I was attracted thither, by a notice in the pa- 
per, that the Rev. Mr. Huntington was to de- 
liver the address, and as every thing that falls 
from his pen is worth taking some trouble to 
hear, I knew I should be well rewarded for fall- 
ing in with the multitude on this occasion, and 
as the event proved, was not disappointed.* 

It was delightful to leave the noise and bus- 
tle of the city, and join in such holy services 
under a roof “not made with hands ;’—to raise 
the voice of prayer where all nature seemed to 
respond the loud amen; and to listen to the 
cheerful songsters above us, whose notes were 
in striking contrast to the solemn dirge which 
struck mournfully on the ear, as we entered the 
grove preparatory to the solemn worship before 
us. How well suited seemed such a place to 
shelter the silent dead—and how much to be 
commended the custom of retiring to such quiet 
shades, where, shut out from the world, and its 
unwelcome observation, we may perform the 
saddest duties of our lives. 

It is to be hoped that there are few among us 
whose taste and refinement would not lead them 
to choose such a place of burial ; and that those 
who have not visited this lovely spot, will soon 
acquaint themselves with its beauties, and join 
with me in approving its well-chosen and heart- 
cheering name. Yours truly, 





* I would refer you to the printed report of 

the Rev. Mr. Huntington’s poetically finished 

address, to be found at Crosby, Nichols & Co’s. 
— 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Wilton, NM. H., April 50, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—Having one year’s 
experience of the value of your paper, we have 
no desire to have its weekly visits come to a 
close. We consider it one of the best papers 
published in the United States. 
Yours respectfully, H. Eaton. 
Cornwall, Vt., July 19, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—My father has 
moved from Warren to Cornwall. Will you 
please direct the dear “ Companion” to Lucius 
Bingham, West Cornwall. Here is a dollar to 
pay for the paper this year. We like your pa- 
per very much, gnd should be sorry to have it 
discontinued. E. L. Brrenam. 








- Variety. 








FRAGRANCE. 


O, world of mystery that every where hangs 
about us and within us! Who can, even in 
imagination, penetrate to the depths of the 
commonest of the phenomena of our daily life ? 
Take, for instance, one of those pots of Nar- 
cissi, We have ourselves hada plant of the 
variety known as soliel d’or, in flower in a sit- 
ting-room for six weeks, during the depth of 








winter, giving forth the whole of that time, 


without (so far as we know) ceasing, even dur- 
ing sleep (for we need hardly tell our readers 
that plants do sleep,) the same full stream of 
fragrance. Love itself does not seem to pre- 
serve more absolutely its wealth, while most 
liberally dispensing it? That fragrance has a 
material basis, though we cannot detect it by 
our finest tests. What millions of millions of 
atoms must go to the formation of even a single 
gust, as it were, of this divine flower-breath! 
Yet this goes on, through seconds, minutes, 
hours, days, weeks, and ceases only with the 
health of the flower petals. Where, then, in 
these petals—these thin, unsubstantial cream- 
flakes—may we look to find stored up all these 
inexhaustible supplies? Where, indeed? and 
if they are not stored up, but newly created as 
given forth—is not that even more wonderful ? 
Would that any one coud show us the nature 
and modes of operation of such miraculous 
chemistry.— Leigh Hunt’s Journal. 


a 


THE DAY OF TRIAL. 


At the 16th Annual Meeting of the Pastoral 
Aid Society, London, the Rev. Edward Hoare 
said: I was paying a visit, a few weeks ago, to 
a poor, aged, deaf, lame old woman, who could 
scarcely leave the upper chamber of her hum- 
ble cottage, and I was greatly instructed by 
what that poor woman said to me. We had 
just been sending up a petition to the House of 
Commons,praying that the Ecclesiastical Titles’ 
Bill might be rendered more stringentin Com- 
mittee ; in fact, a petition that the only one ef- 
fective part of the Bill might not be withdrawn, 
in accordance with the-intention of our rulers. 
I wasspeaking to the old woman upon other 
subjects when she said, “ Ah, sir, I’m very lame 
and I’m no great scholar, and can — just 
write my name; but I went to the school-room 
and wrote my name on the petition; for who 
can tell that my name, although J am an old 
woman, may not be the one to turn it?” I 
thought there was here a noble lesson for every 
one amongst us, great or small ; whether our 
position be that of a nobleman in the senate, or 
of a peasant in a cottage, let us each be doing 
our part of God’s work; and who knows that 
our name may not turn the scale? 

er 


CHRIST, BOTH GOD AND MAN. 


When thou hearest of Christ, do not think 
him God only, or man only, but both togather. 
For I know Christ was hungry, and I know 
that with five loaves he fed five thousand men, 
besides women and children. I know Christ 
was thirsty, and I know Christ turned water 
into wine. I know Christ was carried in a 
ship, and I know Christ walked on the waters. 
I know Christ died, and I know Christ raised 
the dead. Iknow Christ was set before Pilate, 
I know Christ sits with the Father. I know 
Christ was worshipped by the angels, and I 
know Christ was stoned by the Jews. And 
truly some of these I ascribe to the human, oth- 
ers to the Divine nature; for by reason of this 
he is said to be both together. 


—_————_——_ 


IN BAD COMPANY. 


If thou beest cast into bad company, like 
Hercules thou must sleep with thy club in 
thine hand, aud stand on thy guard. I mean 
if against thy will, the tempest of an unexpect- 
ed occasion drives thee among such rocks; 
then be thon like the river Dee in Merionith- 
shire, in Wales, which running through Pim- 
blemere, remains entire, and mingles not her 
streams with the waters of the lake. Though 
with them, be not of them; keep civil commu- 
nion with them, but separate from their sins. 
And if against thy will theu fallest among wick- 
ed men, = to thy comfort thou art still in 
thy calling, and therefore in God’s keeping, 
Who on thy prayers will preserve thee. 

(Thos. Fuller. 


——— 
* SWIMMING. 


A writer, speaking of the art of swimming, 
says—*“ Men are drowned by raising their arms 
above water, the unbuoyed weight of which de- 
presses the head. Other animals have neither 
notion nor ability to act in a similar manner, 
and therefore swim naturally. When a man 
falls into deep water he will rise to the surface, 
and will continue there if he does not elevate 
his hands. If he moves his hands under the 
water, in any way he pleases, his head will rise 





and if he will use his legs as in the act of walk. 
ing, (or, rather, of walking up stairs) his shoul. 
ders will rise above the water, so that he ma 
use the less exertion with his hands, or apply 
them to other purposes. These plain directions 
are recommended to the recollection of those 
who have not learned to swim in their youth, 
as they may be highly advantageous in presery- 
ing life.” 








Poctrp. 
DOROTHY AT THE WELL- 


Early in the dewy morning, 

Dorothy, the cottage maiden, 
Hastens from her tidy dwelling, 

With her pails for water laden ; 
On she trudges, softly singing ; 

For her heart is light and cheerful; 
Favored with so many mercies, 

How can she be sad and fearful ? 


O how fresh the healthful breezes ! 
O how bright the opening flowers ! 
O how sweet the birds glad carol, 
Welcoming the sun-lit hours! 
Dorothy finds more enjoyment, 
Humble though her occupation, 
Than some idle, self-indulgent 
People in a loftier station. 


Up she winds the heavy bucket, 
Never murmuring at the labor; 
And she gladly draws another, 
For a weak and sickly neighbor ; 
And she oft, while home returning, 
Thinks upon Samaria’s daughter, 
Unto whom the gentle Savior 
Spoke about the living water! 


Or she muses’on the promise, 
That with joyful animation, 
God’s own people shall draw water 
From the wells of his salvation ; 
And she pleads for its fulfillment, 
Asks for grace to make her holy ; 
Happy Dorothy! God giveth 
Blessings freely to the lowly! 


_ 


COME, TALK TO ME OF JESUS. 


“Come, talk to me of Jesus,” 
A feeble child once said, 

As on his mother’s bosom 
He laid his aching head. 


“ Come, talk to me of Jesus; 
Let sister bring my book, 
And while you tell the story, 
I'll on the picture look.” 


“See, darling, that is Jesus 
Who stands with outstretched hand, 
And those so close around him, 
The happy infant band. 
He laid his hand upon them, 
And each a blessing shared ; 
Then told them that a kingdom 








ANMIE. 


“ Mother, that same dear Savior 
Is bidding me to come; 
There’s room upon his bosom, 
In that bright, happy home. 
Then farewell, my dear mother, 
I see his shining throne ; 
And farewell, dearest sisters, 
My Jesus bids me come.”—Am. Mes 


——__ 


THE POWER OF LITTLES. 
Many little drops of rain 
Pa a heavy shower: i 

any tiny corns of grain ; 

Fill a peck of _ | 
Busy bee—sweet honey bring, 

Sucked from blossom bells: 
Drop by drop, thou little thing, 

Fill thy waxen cell. t 
Children come—a lesson learn: 

Nature’s plan improve: 
Pennies into preachers turn: 

Teach the Savior’s love. 
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so high as to allow him free liberty to breathe ; 
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For such had been prepared.” : 
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